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PHILOSOPHICAL 

TRANSACTIONS 



Received in 1765. 

I. A monftrous human Foetus, having neither 
Heady Hearty Lungs, Stomach, Spleen, 
Pancreas, Liver, nor Kidnies. By Claude, 
Nicholas Le Cat, M. D, Profejfor and 
Demonftrator Royal in Anatomy and Sur- 
gery-, perpetual Secretary to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Rouen, F, R, S. &c, 
Tranjlated from the French, by Michael 
Underwood, Surgeon to the Britijh Lying- 
in. Hofpital, in London. 

ReadDecember 1766,11 yr f***», a chair- woman, in 

and January 1767. jyj[^ t h e parifll of Qarvilk de 

DernetaJ* aged thirty-four years, was brought to-bed, 

at nine months end, on tuefday the third of January, 

1764, of two children, having already had fix. 
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This laft labour, in which fhe was attended by the 
widow Mauger, a midwife of the fame town, be- 
gan with fo confiderable a difcharge of water, that it 
was judged, not without reafon, that her pregnancy 
was attended with a dropfy of the uterus. 

The firfl child was a girl, well formed, who died 
in the birth, folely from the obstacles which were oc- 
cafioned, during the courfe of the labour, by the fe- 
cond child, or monfter, which I am going to defcribe. 

All the lower part of this child, from a finger's 
breadth above the navel, was likewife a female, to- 
lerably well formed, except that on her left foot fhe 
had but four toes, joined together by a membrane, 
like the web of a duck's foot. 

But all the parts of this foetus, above the navel* 
compofed a perfect mola, a fhapelefs mafs, reprefented 
in the two following figures, of which it will be 
neceflary to read the explanation, in order to have 
a juft idea of the external appearance of this 
monfter. 

The drawings are reduced to almoft half the na- 
tural fize, both as to length and breadth ; from whence 
it may be obferved, that each of the children, who 
had lived to their full time, had acquired, in this 
dropficai womb, a bulk pretty near equal to that of 
other children, born at full time, when twins, and 
not very thriving. The full fize of our monfter 
was twelve $f*ckea fix lines, and the navel was in the 
middle of this fpace. 
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TAB. L 

Figure i. 

Reprefents the monftrous foetus in a front 

view. 

A. The upper and only monftrous part, which feems 

to contain its head, its fuperior extremities, 
and the breaft. 

B. The belly. 

C. The lower extremities. 

a. Solid and bony eminences, which appeared to be 

portions of a jaw. without any opening for a 
mouth.* 

b. The extremity of the thumb of the right hand. 
d. The hair, the fame as on other children. 

All the furface of this bag was like the fkin of 
any other foetus. 
■t. The genital-parts of a female. 
Jl The umbilical cord. 

Figure 2. 
Reprefents a back view of the foetus. 

A. The fame bag as at letter A, fig. u 

B. The loins. 

C. The lower extremities. 

a. The hair as feen in the former Fig. under which 
might be felt the bones of the cranium. 

B 2 b.A 
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b. A transparent veficle, like an hydatide, which I 

took for an imperfect eye.. 
e. Part of the bag, where we obferved the extremity 

of athumbfeen at &, fig* i. 
d> Part of the fame bag, which refembled that 

marked c. 
r. Under this region might be felt the fpina dorfi 

and colli. 

Defcription of the internal parts of this monfter. 

I began the diflettlon on the hind part; the 
mufcles of the back were well formed. I found on 
the right fide eight ribs, reckoning from below up- 
wards, and feven on the left. Immediately above 
thefe was an hydatide, in wnich lay the cervical 
nerves, deftined for the upper extremities. In this 
place alfo might be feen very imperfect rudiments of 
the fcapula and clavicle.. 

On the right fide, and near to thofe rudiments, 
was a fort of thumb, eafily known to be the thumb 
of the right hand, whofe extremity projected be- 
yond the integuments three-fourths of its natural 
length. 

Above, and on the right fide of this hydatide, I 
difcovered another more confiderable, furrounded by 
a large bag, very fmooth on the infide, and fupported 
by Something, which had the appearance of a be* 
ginning of maxilla. 

At the extremity of the fore part of this bag were 
two orifices, almoft contiguous,, acrofs a jeptum^ 
which led to another bag of a much fmaller fize. 
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Thefe two hydatide bags were behind that repre- 
fented in Fig. 2. (letter b.) which I took for an im- 
perfedt eye, becaufe it was tranfparent, and fur- 
rounded by teguments not unlike eyelids. 

On tracing the fpine, and diverting it of all the 
foft parts, we difcovered that it terminated above in 
a bony mafs, that refembled the larynx > above which 
was a large foft fubftance of the confiftence of, and 
covered with, that kind of fkin common to a cow's 
udder; on which we faw hair like that of other 
children. This occupied the ufual place for tho 
head. 

Under this kind of parenchymatous fubftance, which 
was white and glandular, was a mufcular mafs, more 
considerable and confpicuous than one could well 
have expected in fuch a fubje<9:. It doubtlefs con- 
fifted of the occipital and perhaps frontal mufcles, 
drawn towards each other. 

Having raifed this flefhy part, I opened the upper 
bag of thejpine> refembling a larynx, Its furface 
was altogether bony, as ufual in the foetus, viz. 
fomewhat cartilaginous. This I opened in the di- 
rection of a membranous triangular line, fomewhat 
like the lambdoidal future of the occiput* We 
found this kind of larynx fitted with cerebrum, or 
rather cerebellum ; it might be about a cubical inch in 
proportion ; and this was all the brain of the foetus. 

At the extremity of this cavity, backwards, , lay 
the proper medulla fpinalis. This cavity was not 
feparated by an elongation of the cerebellum^ it had 
but a very finall falx forwards; and on the right 
fide was another appearance of an elongation of the 
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cerebellum, fo that this fmall portion of brain did'moft 
likely belong to the cerebellum* 

At the bafis of this kind of unformed cranium, 
forwards, was an opening leading to a fmall brown 
-hydatide, fituated on the right fide, under a bone 
which had the appearance of a portion of the maxilla, 
which led towards a fort of mouth, fcarce formed, 
and clofed.; it is reprefented at the letter {a) of the 
firft figure. There was nothing on the other fide, no 
appearance of a mouth, nor any thing that feemed 
the leaft like it. 

I took this hydatide for an unformed jugular bag, 
or true ccecum\ in the adjoining bone I found a kind 
of right ear. 

The fore part of this fame fuperior furface of the 
cranium was flat, but a little hollowed, like the 
upper furface of the larynx ; in the middle was a 
confiderable ridge, and on its anterior part appeared 
a prominence: thus this bone, which fhould have 
been fimilar to the two parietals, did not refemble 
them at all. 

Underneath this prominence, the bone took a 
perpendicular turn, making a fharp angle with the 
upper furface, and forming a cavity in its defcent, 
which terminated in a projection forwards; it was 
on the right fide of this projection where the fup- 
pofed right branch of the maxilla was attached ; 
within that branch appeared the trace of the jugular 
above-mentioned, and very diftin&ly the nerve of 
the eighth pair. 

In the breaft, or rather under the ribs, were nei- 
ther heart nor lungs, but the fame white, parenchy- 
matous and adematous-like fubftance, which we 
i faw 
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faw in the place of the head* Below this was no 
diaphragm, at lead no diftinft one. In the belly, 
which extended itfelf joft under the ribs, was a 
bundle of mteftines, arid a little red mafs, which I 
called the liver, for want of a- better name, bccaufe 
it feemed, that, when I pulled the umbilical cordi 
this fubfhnce moved, which induced me to believe 
that the umbilical vein entered there. 

No ftomacb* fpleen, pancreas, cr kidneys were 
ftcn m 

The inteftlnal mafs was divided into two portions* 
The^ firft was of a reddifh colour, which terminated 
upwards in a blind pouch, and below joined the other 
portion, as the ileum does where it unites with the 
colon and cacum. This fecond portion was white, 
and feemed to include the large inteftine*. The 
cecum was very long, or rather the c&cum and its 
appendix vermi-formis were of the fame fize. 

Thus, there was neither jejunum, or duodenum, 
or ftomach, or any liver properly fpeaking : for that, 
which I found in the place of it, was a red vifcus, 
and of the conglomerate kind, like the kidney in a 
foetus* Having cleared it from all its adhefions, I 
difcovered neither veffels analogous to thofe of the 
Jnmoi the vena porta, or any thing that refembled 
the figure of the liver, or of any of its appurtenances; 
I opened it, and was more and more convinced that 
it was rather a kidney, or knot of renal glands, than 
a liver, although it was one mafs, and placed in the 
midft of the inteftines $ it had (till iefs the refemblance 
of a heart, having no cavity, no reflels, or any muf- 
cular fibres. 

The 
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The extremity of the colon, or the re&um, pafled 
betwixt the bladder and the uterus as ufual. I dif- 
fered all thefe parts, and traced the bladder up to 
the umbilical cord, where it lengthened into a pipe, 
and formed an open uracbus. It had not the pyri- 
form (hape of the common bladder. 

It was in making thefe diffedtions of the kidney- 
liver, and thofe of the pelvis, that I divided the 
principal veffels, which I fihall mention in the fecond 
examination. 

All thefe inteftines, and efpecially the reSium, con- 
tained excrements of a light afh colour, but no 
meconium. 

The bladder, although lengthened and continued 
by an urachus, as high as the navel, opened in the 
ufual place betwixt the tiympba. 

The anus was imperforate, and the re&um, im- 
mediately under the uterus, terminated in a blind 
pouch, attached to fome membranes that went to 
the anus. This pouch was quite full of that fort 
of excrement juft now defcribed. 

Second examination, made the next morning. 

I had confined myfelf, in the firft examination, to 
the Angularity of a want of head, lungs, and heart, 
and of the exiftence of nerves, notwithftanding 
thefe defedts. In this fecond review, the organs of 
the circulation in fuch a produ<aion, which had 
lived nine months, raifed my curiofity ; but it was 
rather too late for my intire fatisfadtion, for I had 
not taken care enough to preferve the internal parts, 
imagining before-hand that they refembled thofe 

of 
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of two headlefs twins, in my poffeffion, whofe in- 
fide was intirely fimilar to that of other fcetufes. 
I difcovered, notwtthftanding, the following things, 
and I have reprefented the rnoft eflential in a rough 
Sketch feen in figure 3 . 

Figure 3. 

A. Is the region of the breaft, whofe internal fur- 

face was lined with a membrane, which I took 
to be a diaphragm thruft back and ftuck to the 
pleura^ becaufe it arofe from lumbar mufcular 
portions refembling the pillars of the dia- 
phragm. 

Under this fpecies of midriff was a very regular 
diftribution of arteries and nerves, which I negledted 
to delineate, as thinking it ufelefs ; I contented my- 
felf with differing the aorta F. of which the upper 
ramifications were as ufual. 

B. is the lumbar region. 

C. Thofe of the offa ilia, and of the pehis. 

D. The umbilical cord palling through an opening 

acrofs the teguments of the lower belly, to be 
brought into view. 

E. The inteftines. 

F. The aorta fuperior before-mentioned. 

G. H. The integuments of all the right fide, opened 

on the back, to preferve it whole, and alfo thofe 
of the belly; they are thruft to the right fide 
to give a view within. 

Vol, LVII. C a A. 
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a. A kind of fingle kidney, which occupied the place 

of the liver. The principal part is covered by 
the inteftines. It received feveral fmall vefiels 
from the aorta, but none of them was near fo 
large as the emulgent. 

b. A fmall lobe, that might pafs either for a fmall 

lobe of the liver, or for a capfula remits. 
d. An orifice of a vein, which was alfo ramified, 
through the kidney-liver, by branches as fine as 
thofe it received from the aorta. But this 
vein did not terminate there. 

i. h fent, upwards, branches to the mufcles, to 
the vertebrae, and thence to the ribs $ for, by blow- 
ing into the trunk, the air came out at the origin of 
the uppermoft rib I had differed. 

2. Below, it formed two large iliac veins, g. 
which took the ufuai courfe. 

€. The trunk cut, belonging to the aorta inferior, of 
the length of a line. 

f. The distribution of the reft of this aorta, or right 

iliac, through that fide of the pelvis, 

g. The iliac veins going off* to right and left, as 

ufual. 
b. The orifice of the umbilical vein, being fo exaftly 
of the fame diameter, of the fame white colour 
and ftrength, and of the fame confiftence with 
the divided trunk, e. that at firft fight, I took 
this for the fame veffel. The trunk, d. was 
much thinner, $ml of a more bluifh tint. 

-■mm «», <§ 
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Under the umbilical vein, h. was the umbilical ar- 
tery on each fide, which went as ufual into the 
pelvis ', and there fent off the ordinary ramifications. 

Gn the right fide, its anajiomofis with the iliac 
artery was very difcernible ; but on the left we could 
not difcover the iliac* a veflel which is pretty confi- 
derable, even in the foetus, and was fb on the other 
fide, as feen at letter I. 

On the left fide; the umbilical artery, at its origin, 
or its inflexion, had a kind of web of arteries fubdi- 
vided, fome of which, doubtlefs, communicated 
with the aorta* or right iliac \ but neither of thefe 
branches appeared to be near the fize of the right 
iliac* nor could we find any thing any- wife like to 
the trunk, e. which I long fufpe&ed to be the trunk 
of the right iliac. 

What veflels then are thefe trunks, d. c. ? Which 
of the two is the continuation of the umbilical, L f 
This is a very important point, but not eafiiy deter- 
mined. It would not have proved fo, if I had in- 
jected the umbilical vein, as I generally do in all my 
monfters 5 or if I had taken more care of the parts 
about the kidney-liver* which I certainly (hould have 
done, had I but fufpedted fo many Angularities. 

I faid, that at fir ft fight, I took the trunk, e. to 
belong to the umbilical vein, and it is ftill an opinion, 
to which I am inclined, for the following reafons. 

i . At this part, e. the aorta had its greateft cir- 
cumference ; and, in tracing it from this trunk, above 
as well as below, it grew lefs and lefs. This was, 
therefore, its trunk, or origin, and could not be a 
branch of it, 

C 2 2. I 
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2. I have already fdid, that the mouths, b. of the 
umbilical vein, and, e. of the rftfnta inferior, were 
exa&ly of the fame diameter, of the fame white 
color, and of the fame ftrength ; and that the other 
veffel, d. was much weaker, of a laxer texture, and of 
a fomewhat livid color, like the coats of the veins. 

3. The umbilical vein is, with refpedt to the mo- 
ther, or to the placenta, which tranfmits the blood 
to the foetus, a real artery, going from the center to 
the circumference, or from the principal body, which 
is the mother, to an adjoining organ, which is the 
child 1 and the umbilical arteries are properly veins, 
which return the blood from that adjoining body to 
the common center of the graod circulation. The 
blood from the umbilical vein then is truly an arterial 
blood to the foetus. In the ufual ftrudure of the 
embryo, nature has fhortened all the ways, to bring 
the arterial blood of the mother more fpeedily into 
the heart, into the very aorta inferior of her foetus- 
Therefore, in a fubjed, where there is no heart, or 
even liver, that vein ought to communicate imme- 
diately with the aorta inferior. In this manner, one 
conceives how this fubjeft could do without a heart* 
the umbilical blood being a continuation of that from 
the arteries of the placenta, the uterus, and in fhort 
of the mother ; the impulfion of the maternal blood 
was propagated by that aorta through all its ramifica- 
tions both above and below. In one word, the heart 
of the mother fupplied that of the foetus, and the 
circulation in this was a continuation of that of the 
mother. Thefe are the reafons inclining me towards 
that firft opinion ; and here are thofe that fufpended 
■my judgment for fome time in favor of the fuppofition 

of a 
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of a communication of the umbilical vein with the 
trunk, d. of the vena cava of the fetus. 

1, In every foetus the umbilical vein empties itfelf 
into the vena-cava in the liver; therefore nature hath 
here followed her ufual courfe. 

2. With regard to the arterial trunk, e. it is clofe 
by the divifion, g. of the Iliac vein, whence it is 
very likely that it was the left iliac vein which was 
divided. 

This laft, and above all finking reafon, made me 
employ almoft a whole morning, in looking over and 
over this left iliac region, to difcover the divided 
veflel, which would have put the whole matter out 
of difpute; but I could find no trace or appearance 
of it. All the veffels communicating with the left 
umbilical vein appeared very intire, though deprived 
of part of their ramifications by which the air 
efcaped, but all grew in their courfe lefs and lefs in 
diameter. Which then was the origin of this 
left umbilical artery ? doutlefs the branches of the 
trunk, f. of the aorta, which were numberlefs in 
the pelvis, but had partly been fpoiled the preceeding 
night, in differing the reftum* uterus^ and blad- 
der of this monfter. I add, that this trunk, e. was 
joined to fome membranes, which we were obliged 
to pull about, in order to make it turn to the left, and 
this dire&ion appeared not to be its natural pofition. 

Be it granted, for a moment, that, e. is the left 
iliac, and that the umbilical vein joins it at, d. s how 
could the blood circulate in this foetus ? How could 
it have lived the nine months? d. is evidently a 
trunk of the cava, which generally enters the right 
auricle of the heart, dividing, like this, into the 

7 cava 
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cava fuperior> d. b. which rifes by the vertebra up 
to F- and into the cava inferior^ d.g. i. It would 
be abfurd to place the only moving power of circu- 
lation in the vena. cava, or indeed in any vein. 
2. When you have placed it there, what will this 
fuppofition tend to? 3. This vein fubdivldes, and 
ramifies itfelf through the kidney-liver, the mufcles 
and the fpine ; but none of its branches communi- 
cates with the aorta. The aorta on its part fends 
feveral branches into the kid.ey liver, very (lender, 
and refembling, by their tranfverfal direction, the 
common emulgents, but very different in fize. If then 
the circulating force were placed at d. it could only 
produce an inverfe circulation, by the communica- 
tion the cava might have by its capillary branches, 
with the like ramifications of the aorta, which fup- 
pofition feems too much againft nature to counterba- 
lance the other opinion, which makes the trunk e. 
of the aorta, a portion of the umbilical vein, and 
the fubftitute of the heart. 

Another anatomical fadl proves this laft opinion *, 
which is, that the aorta, and efpecially the fuperior, 
F. ran up as high as the cranium, and was of a 
pretty confiderable fize, while the venal trunk, d. 
had nothing but capillary branches in the upper parts $ 
fo that it almoft appeared evident that the veflfel, e. F. 
was conne&ed with the chief mover of the fluids* 
Wherefore, fuppofing the trunk, d. to be the vena 
porta, or an imperfeft cava going to fome of the 
vifcera, being the rudiments of an imperfect heart, or 
a vena-cava ending in a pouch, as the inteftines did 
which ihould have entered the ftomach, if there had 
been one; the difficulty almoft difappears. I fay almoft, 
becaufe, even on this fuppofition, if there was a circula- 
tion 
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tlon in this monfter 5 we muft admit fome anajhmofes* 
between the arterial and venal fyftem, which fupplied 
thofe found in other foetufes ; finee the venal blood 
muft in fome place or other re-enter the arterial 
torrent. Such might be the ana/iomo/is, K. fig. 4. 

For, by this hypothefis, the vafcular fyftem of 
this fubjeft would be reprefented by fig.. 4. in the 
following manner. 

A. The umbilical cord., 

B. The inteftinal tube. 

D. The kidney-liver. 

E. A fort of glandula renalis. 

a* The umbilical vein ; the great mover of the 
fluids*. 

b. The aorta, a continuation of that vein. 

c. d. aorta fuperior, accompanied by the vena- 

cava. 

e. Aorta inferior. 

f The diftribution of the iliac. 

g. The umbilical arteries, making a part of the 
diftribution. 

b. The trunk of the vente-cavce coming either from 
the porta* or from the vifcus D, or forming 
a blind pouch in that part. Some traces of the 
vena-cava fuperior appear towards C 

I. The cava inferior going to form the iliacs. 

K. A neceflary anaftomofis between the two kinds 
of veflels, arteries, and veins. I place it in 
this confpicuous fituation, though it might have 
been any where elfe* 

I repeat 
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I repeat it again, if I had but fufpe&ed fo many 
Angularities, what I now can give only by way 
of conjecture, might have become demonftra- 
ble in fad. It is fcarce probable that I fhall ever 
have ftfch another opportunity ; but it is more fo, 
that it may offer to feme one among the great num- 
ber of the literati in Europe, who read the Philo- 
fophical Tranfa&ions. This was the principal mo- 
tive that determined me to prefent this obiervation, 
though imperfect, to the Royal Society.* Why 
fhould we hefitate to make a publick acknowledge- 
ment of our faults, when our brethren may profit by, 
and amend, them ? 

Another motive, which engaged me to offer this 
obfervation, fuch as it is, was, that even the im- 
perfection of it does not affeft the ufeful confe- 
quences deducible from it : for, whatfoever may 
have been the difpofition of the blood-vefTels of this 
moniler, it is a fadt absolutely certain, that it had no 
heart, nor any other vifcus in the place of it -, and that 
the circulation of the fluids, which appears to have 
taken place from the exiftence of the principal ar- 
teries and veins, could not have had any other moving 
power than the circulation of the mother itfelf. Hence 
this child, monftrous as it is, demonftrates the cir- 
culation of the blood from the mother to the foetus, 
and from the foetus to the mother again; which 
fome moderns deny, and others endeavour, at leaft, 
to render doubtful. I prefented to the Academy at 
Rouen fome years ago, feveral obfervations which fa- 
voured the antient fyftem ; the prefent comes to their 
fupport, to give this excellent hypothecs of Harvey 

all the credit it deferves. 

The 
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The child I fpeak of had no mouth, cefophagm^ 
nor ftomach, thus it could not, by that ufual paflage, 
be nourished from the waters that furrounded it; 
it could not abforb from the furrounding fluid where- 
with to fill its veffels, and fupply its growth. It, 
therefore, follows that it received both its arterial 
and alimentary fluids from the mother by the umbU 
lical cord, and that it owed every thing to tKat cir- 
culation, which fome would attempt to annihilate. 

In the inteftines of new-born children we find a 
black excrement, called meconium ; this black pulp can 
receive its color only from a bile thickened by re- 
tention, and poured dire&ly from the duSlus cho* 
ledochus into the duodenum. Now this foetus, having 
no liver, nor gall-bladder, &c. could have no meco- 
nium ; therefore the pulp found in the inteftines was 
of an afh-colour. 

This monfter had fo little brain, that that vifcus 
muft have been of fmall import towards the fun&ions 
of this animal. And yet all thefe brainlefs fcetufes 
are very lively. Mr. Denis, who, in hk twelfth 
conference, has given an account of one of them, 
and M. Vaifliere, who fent me one from Toulouze, 
the laft year, both remark, " that thefe children 
** are remarkably lively in the mother's belly; 
" that they were in violent motion, at the time 
c * of labor* that the moment they were in the 
u world they feemed fufFocated, and became all at 
u once motionlefs/' This is a matter worthy of 
much refle&ion. 

How can we conceive there can be fenfation and 
motion, without almoft any brain in one of thefe 
monfters; and abfolutely without any in the other ? 

Vol. LVII. D Senfibility, 
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Senfibility, fenfations, and paflions, may exift 
without the brain, and have their feat in its meninges^ 
and in the coats of the nerves formed by thofe me- 
nidges* If I had not endeavoured to prove that 
point in my phyfiology, and lately in my diflertation 
on the fenfibility of the dura and pia mater > the 
obfervations of children and animals born without 
brain, which are pretty confiderable in number, 
would demonftrate it by fadts. 

That thefe children are more lively, that is, 
more fenfible, I attribute to their having little 
of the nervous juice, though not lefs of the adtive 
fluid. This nervous juice I termed jluide con- 
fervateur, the preferving fluid, in my phyfiology. 
It is long fince I have obferved that an abundance 
of this nervous juice produces the contrary of vi- 
vacity; and, as a confequence, of our principles, 
long fleep, or rigid continency for a length of time, 
renders us heavy and benummed, becaufe in each 
of thefe circumftances, this nervous juice abounds 
and regurgitates, if I may fo ipeak. 

But thele violent motions, whence have they their 
origin ? there muft be a nervous juice* to a£t in the 
mufcles, and here we have very little. 

Neither of thefe animals was deprived of the 
medulla fpinalis, and one of them had a fmall por- 
tion of brain, or cerebellum. This is one fource of 
the nervous juice, and of the a&ive fluid, neceflary 
to mufcular motion. This fource, I grant, is 
weak and poor, but I have made it appear in my trea- 
tife on this fubje<5t, which obtained the prize from the 
Academy of Berlin, that there is in the blood a 
richer ftore, which the nervous fluid unites to, and 
5 makes 
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makes ufe of, b mufcular motion. We explain by 
this, how it happens that an afs, who has fo much 
lefs brains than a man, is, notwithftanding, fo much 
ftronger, becaufe it has much more blood. 

Here then is a fecond fpring that affords thefe mon- 
fters a confiderable fupplyj but though fufficient for 
their motions, it is not equal to that of an ordinary 
foetus, and the violent agitations of their body arife 
from their great fenfibility, which we have juftnow 
accounted for. Now, the blood in the foetus, and 
efpecially in thefe, belongs to the mother \ they are 
furnifhed by her, as well with air, as with the 
nervous juice, and the animal fluid, which are ef~ 
fentiai to her. Wherefore, as foon a thefe children 
are feparated from the mother, and deprived of that 
vital fource, all motion muft ceafe in them, as if 
they were fuffocated, that is, as in any other fuflfo- 
eated foetus. 

Let us conclude this account by a word or two on 
die caufe of thefe monfters. 

The great quantity of waters voided by the mo- 
thers of thefe children, proves that the principle of 
their monftrocity is a difeafe, a fort pf dropfy, and 
even a kind of hydrocephalus, which had run off a con~- 
fiderable time before the labor.. 

The two hydatides I found at the origin of the 
brachial nerves, and which had evidently been the 
caufe of the mutilation of the upper extremities, are 
examples that help us to comprehend that of the other 
organs. On fuppofing a like diforder on the origin 
of other nerves, which have their rife from the brain, 
it will be obvious that the organs, to which thefe 
nerves run, that is, where they convey the nervous 

D 2 fluid. 
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fluid, which contain the rudiments of every 
part, will be wanting. It may indeed be faid, there 
are hydrocephali that have all the organs very well 
formed : but there the difeafe has commenced after 
the perfed formation of thefe parts, whereas if you 
fuppofe it to have happened in the very time of that 
formation, you will fee that the nervous juice, vitiated, 
diluted, and turned out of its natural courfe, can no 
longer be employed in the generation of thofe or- 
gans. 

Thofe who have attended my courfes, and have 
read my phyfiology, will be pleafed to fee that all 
thefe myfteries, which one would have thought im- 
penetrable, are eafily accounted for upon the princi- 
ples I have laid down. 



II. A Letter 
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